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Our Contemporaries 

objection to this, but one wishes that he could have made 
them a little more human and less artificial. It would 
not have hurt the propagandist motive of his play if he 
had moved us to sympathy for their thwarted sense of 
life, their perverted instincts, the debased histories of 
their stunted souls. This would, rather, have given us 
that sense of time, that spherical depth beneath the 
surface, which is necessary to the permanent effect of any 
drama, however short. Synge's short plays have this 
permanence, just because they do give this sense of the 
relation of a part to the whole of life, this rounded com- 
pleteness. Mr. Bynner's play is eminently actable, and 
the most interesting thing about it for us is that it is 
written in verse which is close to speech, and that it 
moves as readily, or in fact more readily, than if written 
in prose. A. C. H. 
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Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite issued recently 

through the Boston Transcript his annual pronuncia- 

mento upon current poetry in American magazines. He 

has heroically read all the verse in "the seven leading 

magazines," mostly those solemn standpatters which 

print a little verse as a decorative incident. We quote 

his mathematical table of conclusions: 

The total number of poems printed in each magazine, and the 
number of the distinctive (sic.) poems are: Century, total 58, 30 of 
distinction; Harper's, total 57, 29 of distinction; Scribner's, total 45, 30 
of distinction; Forum, total 53, 27 of distinction; Lippincotl's, total 66, 
21 of distinction; The Bellman, total 53, 25 of distinction; The Smart 
Set, total 169, 49 of distinction. 
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POETRY : A Magazine of Verse 

Happy nation, whose "leading magazines" print 211 
"distinctive poems" in one year! From these fortun- 
ately numerous 211 poems the cheerful critic selects and 
reprints the "seven best." Poetry would like to present 
these seven masterpieces as a Bostonian exhibit. Two 
of them are indeed by poets of some distinction, Mr. 
Robinson and Miss Cather, though The Field of Glory 
and A Likeness by no means represent them at their best. 
The other five represent current magazine poetry in its 
most banal mood of mediocrity. Of one of them, No- 
vember, by Mahlon Leonard Fisher, the Transcript's 
critic of poetry says: "Not since Keats' On First Looking 
Into Chapman's Homer and Miss Reese's Tears has there 
appeared so fine a sonnet in English poetry." We quote 
the opening lines of this epoch-making production: 

Hark you such sound as quivers? Kings will hear, 
As kings have heard, and rremble on their thrones. 

If this kind of opinionating passes for criticism in 
Boston, what can be expected of the shadowy region 
beyond the Alleghenies? 



ii 

In a recent number of The Poetry Review, Mr. Herman 
Scheffauer lets himself go in a poem called America 
Inarticulate. Judging from the confusion of images and 
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rhetorical phrases naked with the shame of having served 
many masters, it might much better have been called 
Inarticulate Scheffauer. America's great sin is the lack 
of bards. Hear the voice of this bard: 

Thou at thy fiery breasts hast held me — 

Too bitter was the milk perchance! 

Would that the savage posset then had quelled me 

Ere wrath took sword my nursling peace to slay. 

Let us pray, O my compatriots, for poets with stronger 
stomachs ! 

Thou art so young, O soiled yet splendid mother! 
Art thou of song so fruitless, being young? 
Hath youth no magic shell for song, 
Nor ever a sybilline glory for thy tongue, 
No harp to whelm the roar of brazen hives, 
No anthem, no sonorous tubes to smother 
The clamor of the anvils, the mad throng 
Of hucksters and of silver-blasted lives? etc. 

Not thus does the triumphant artist speak of his 
mother, his muse, or his mistress. But there is no rage 
like that of impotence. 

A. C. H. 

NOTES. 

Mr. Orrick Johns, who was born in St. Louis in 1887, 
was a journalist in that city when he received in 1912, 
the Lyric Year's first prize for his poem Second Avenue. 
A few months ago he removed to New York. 

Mr. Robert Frost is a young American poet resident 
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